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PREFACE. 

It has seemed to me that a brief account 
of the life and writings of Horace, in a 
separate and independent form, would be of 
service to my pupils, notwithstanding the 
fact that the various editions of Horace's 
works, which are now available, contain 
more or less extended references to this sub- 
ject. Accordingly, I have decided to print 
the following pages, which I prepared some 
years ago and have since revised. In se- 
lecting and arranging my facts I have had 
recourse not only to the Horatian text it- 
self, but to most of the literature on Horace 
which has been published recently in Ger- 
many, England and America. My thanks 
are due to The Grafton Press for their cour- 
tesy and the pains they have taken to secure 
typographical accuracy and neatness. 

S. G. A. 

Schenectady, N. Y., 
September, 1901. 



LIFE OF HORACE 

Horace's life and character are fully set 
forth in his writings. No author of an- 
tiquity has told us more about himself. 
He takes the reader completely into his con- 
fidence, and although some facts ccmcem- 
ing him have cc«ne down to us through ex- 
traneous sources, yet little has been said by 
others with which the Horatian scholar is 
not always familiar. Indeed, the remarks 
of his biographers appear to find their 
source almost exclusively in Horace's own 
works, so that the information thus vouch- 
safed is little more than a repetition of that 
which was already sufficiently understood. 
A "life" of the poet appeared in the volumi- 
nous work of Suetonius, De Viris Illus- 
tribus, and the substance of this life is con- 
tained in the biography appended to certain 
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manuscripts of Horace's poems. Other ex- 
ternal sources 6f information are the 
scholia, and certain shorter ''lives" con- 
tained in some of the other manuscripts. 
But it is to Horace's own works that we 
must go for accurate information regarding 
him, and of these the Satires and Epistles 
are our best and truest ^ides. The Epodes 
come next in order, and then the Odes. 
The last contain many references and allu- 
sions to the poet's feelings and circum- 
stances, but are perhaps to a less degree re- 
liable^ since it is more difficult, in their case, 
to distinguish between that which is re- 
lated as fact and that which is said for mere 
poetical effect. 

Quintus Horatius Flaccus was bom at 
Venusia, on the 8th of December, 65 B.C., 
and died (presumably at Rome, or at his 
Sabine farm near Rome) on the 27th of 
November, of the year 8 b.c. Venusia was 
a Roman colony in Apulia, near the borders 
of Samnium and Lucania. The colony was 
planted for military purposes in the Sam- 
nite wars, and was situated in the moun- 
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tains of the Appennine range, on a branch 
of the river Aufidus, whose current was 
swift and noisy as it descended the steep 
slopes of the hills, the loftiest of which was 
Mt. Voltur. Horace's father was a f reed- 
man, and the owner of a small farm. From 
this he derived a competence sufficient to 
enable him to educate his son in a manner 
both satisfactory to himself, and, as it 
would seem, well suited to the boy's tal- 
ents and literary tastes ; for, as Horace tells 
us (Sat. I. 6. 72-82), his early training - 
was not acquired at the school of Flavins in 
Venusia, but at Rome. Thither his father 
determined to take him, "to receive the edu- 
cation that a knight or a senator gives to 
his sons" ; and, as if to secure the best re- 
sults from such advantages, the father him- 
self accompanied the boy to the capital, in- 
stead of intrusting him to the care of slaves 
or strangers, whose watchfulness might be 
less persistent and conscientious than his 
own. It is a touching picture that the poet 
has left us of the devoted father making the 
tound, as it were, of the son's lessons, and 
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study of Greek in Horace's time was also a 
matter of course in the Roman schools, very 
much as French has been in the schools of 
England and America, and our poet studied 
the Iliad and the other Greek classics with 
an enthusiasm that never deserted him. In- 
deed so great was Horace's love of Greek 
poetry that he essayed in after life to com- 
pose verses in the foreign tongue, and aban- 
doned the attempt only on becoming con- 
vinced that the vernacular would better 
serve his purposes. (See Sat. i. lo. 31-35). 
Horace may have remained in Rome un- 
til his tw^itieth year. The precise date of 
his departure is a matter of conjecture. It 
is certain, however, that he went to Athens 
to finish his education, and that in doing so 
he followed the custom of the young men 
of his time, to whom Athens oflfered oppor- 
tunities for study which were lacking at 
Rome. Athens was to Rome what the uni- 
versity is to the modem school — a place 
where the higher courses in education might 
be pursued to advantage. It was the home 
of philosophy, poetry and art, and the at- 
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mosphere of learning which pervaded the 
place attracted thither the students of more 
advanced and ambitious aims. There Hor- 
ace found Cicero's son, who was stud3ring 
rhetoric and philosophy, and Valerius Mes- 
sala, a young man of distinguished family, 
with whom he formed relations of the clos- 
est intimacy. The study that above all 
others had the strongest attraction for the 
Roman was the ethical side of Greek philos- 
ophy, and to this Horace gave his attention 
with unusual zest. The various ethical 
systems of the Greeks had each its peculiar 
interest for a mind whose early training had 
been founded largely on precept and exam- 
ple, and this love for the study of the phi- 
losophy of life is discernible in all his writ- 
ings, from the Satires to the last of the Epis- 
tles. He adhered, however, to no system of 
philosophy to the exclusion of the rest, but 
maintained the attitude of an eclectic — ^a 
tendency characteristically Roman. His 
writings show that he was at once a Stoic 
and an Epicurean, and that if at any time 
he preferred one school to the other, the 
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preference was not necessarily abiding. His 
residence at Athens seems to have con- 
firmed and strengthened a disposition im- 
planted in him by nature — to avoid ex- 
tremes, to hold the balance, as it were, be- 
tween excess and defect in all the relations 
of life. "Est modus in rebus'' is a maxim 
to which he gave expression early in his ca- 
reer, and to which he seems always to have 
rafeered. (See Sat. i. i. io6 sq.). 

Horace has left us no account in detail 
of his sojourn at Athens. But a letter of the 
younger Cicero which has reached us is evi- 
dence that if the young students who went 
to Athens drank deep at the fountains of 
poetry and philosophy, they also came into 
contact with influences that were none of 
the best and could not be otherwise than 
prejudicial to the formation of youthful 
character. Cicero himself, b^ing aware of 
this, bid his son avoid the company of a 
certain rhetorician named Gorgias, whom, 
however excellent a teacher, he deemed to 
be undesirable as an intimate or friend. The 
young man writes to his father that he has 
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obeyed his orders. (See Cic, Epist. ad 
Fam. xvi. 21). That Horace felt the effect 
of similar influences is made evident by 
some of the things he has written, and it is 
impossible to avoid the inference that pos- 
terity would have found less in him- to criti- 
cise, had he known no teachers but his 
father and Orbilius. Yet had he not gone 
to Athens, his poetry would surely have 
lacked much of its charm, his satire would 
have been less comprehensive and subtle, 
and his judgment of men and things would 
scarcely Have been characterized by that 
penetrj^tion and breadth of view, for which, 
as a man of the world, he was so eminently 
distinguished. 

Horace has left us much in the dark as 
regards the period when as military tribune 
he served in the army of Brutus. Marcus 
Brutus came to Athens in September, 44 
B.C., six months after the assassination of 
Julius Csesar. There he induced a number 
of young Romans to join his standard 
against the triumvirs. Among these young 
recruits were Messala, the young Gcero, 
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and Horace. During the greater part of two 
years, 43 and 42 B.C., Horace accom- 
panied the army of Brutus in Thessaly, 
Macedonia, and Thrace. This experience 
was brought to a close in the disastrous bat- 
tle of Philippi. After this he returned to 
Rome. His father was now dead, and the 
little estate which his parent had left him 
had been confiscated in the distribution of 
the lands among the soldiers. He suc- 
ceeded, however, in obtaining a small post 
in the civil service, — that of a scribe in 
the quaestor's office, — ^which just enabled 
him to live. Thus he began life again, as 
it were, at the age of twenty-three. But 
Horace had no idea of entering upon a pub- 
lic career. B^th war and politics were con- 
trary to his tastes; and being of humble 
birth he preferred not to appear as an as* 
pirant for public station — ^an ambition very 
certain to awaken that popular preju- 
dice against the freedman's son which he 
had already learned to dread as tribunus 
militum in the army. Accordingly there 
seemed to be but one career open to him, in 
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any way suited to his powers and inclina- 
tions. That career was literature, to which 
he immediately applied his leisure time, 
while occupied with the duties of a scribe. 

Having decided not to foiled in the foot- 
steps of those Roman writers who preferred 
Greek to Latin as the vehicle of their 
thoughts (for it was not an uncommon thing 
in the Gceronian period for Romans to use 
Greek, whether for prose or verse), Horace 
began to look over the ground to see in what 
particular field of literature he would be 
most likely to succeed. Pastoral poetry had 
already become the peculiar field of Vergil, 
who was five vears his senior, and had al- 
ready published a few of his eclogues. 
Varius Rufus had become ffimous in epic 
poetry, and Asinius Pollio had attained dis- 
tinction as a writer of tragedy. Varro 
Atacinus and others had endeavored to re- 
vive the Satire of Lucilius, but, as it afJ- 
peared to Horace, without success. Accord- 
ingly the young scribe determined to devote 
his efforts to satiric composition, for which 
he felt himself to be not altogether unqual- 
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ified. As a matter of fact Horace was es- 
pecially well fitted both by nature and edu- 
cation for this field of labor. The power of 
observation had been cultivated in him while 
a lad, to an unusual degree, and with it the 
habit of personal criticism. His father had 
taught him to mark the follies and vices of 
men, while acting as his companion through 
the streets of Rome ; and these habits of ob- 
servation and criticism had received still 
further impulse during his visit in Greece. 
His preference for satire therefore was 
owing to education and temperament rather 
than to the belief that other spheres were 
already fully occupied. At the same time 
he says expressly that he was emboldened 
by poverty to speak his mind in verse : 

"Unde simul primum me dimisere Philippi, 
Decisis humilem pinnis inopemque patemi 
Et laris et fundi paupertas inpulit, audax 
Ut versus facerem/' 

(Epist 2. 2. 49 sqq.). 

Having neither wealth nor position he 
icould say what he chose. He was not afraid 
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to give offence, for he had nothing to lose. 
But that he received pay for his efforts is 
unlikely. The reference in "versu^' will in- 
clude some of the Epodes, as well as the 
earliest of the Satires. Epode xvi. and the 
second Satire of Book i. were most certainly 
among the productions of this somewhat 
tentative period of his literary career. 

SATIRE 

The word satura, from which comes 
"satire," is the feminine form of the adjec- 
tive sah4r, and appears to have meant orig- 
inally a medley. It was used in early times 
in connection with the drama, to denote a 
kind of variety performance or merry farce, 
consisting of comic scenes taken from daily 
life, but without any connected plot. Comic 
songs and stories were accompanied by 
dance and gesticulation on a temporary 
stage, and these merry medleys were called 
saturae, the word fabulae being perhaps un- 
derstood. The introduction of a regular 
play by LiviHS Andronicus caused them to be 
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neglected, and finally driven from the stage. 
But the word came to be used in a purely 
literary sense, as a title for a collection of 
Verses dealing with a variety of subjects, 
and often composed in various metres. 
Such was its use in the time of Ennius 
(239-169 B.C.), who adopted the word as a 
suitable name for his miscellanies. In this 
he was followed by his nephew, Pacuvius, 
and later on by the great antiquarian, Mar- 
cus Terentius VarrOi whose Satire was imi- 
tated from that of Menippus of Gadara. 
The Saturae Menippeae were in form a 
mixture of prose and verse, and resembled 
the Satires of Ennius in the immense num- 
ber and variety of their subjects. 

LUCILIUS 

But it was Lucilius who first gave to sat- 
ire that particular turn or drift, which has 
ever since been its most characteristic fea- 
ture. No Roman satirist before Lucilius 
had ventured upon the path of personal crit- 
icism and invective, that is, the censorship 
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of manners and of the public men of the day. 
In short, "satire," in the modem sense, was 
formally introduced into Roman literature 
by Lucilius, as a distinct and definite branch 
of art. It is not to be imagined that the 
early saturae and versus FescennitU of the 
drama were entirely free from irony or 
criticism, for a tendency to these was inbred 
in the Roman character, as in the Greek. 
But hitherto this tendency had taken no 
definite literary shape. Lucilius gave to it 
form and shape, and it is to this outward 
form particularly, rather than to the inward 
spirit, that Quintilian alludes when he says: 
"Satire is all our own" {satura quidem tota 
nostra est, x. i. 93). The claim of Quin- 
tilian is intelligible only on this supposition, 
for personal invective had been a marked 
feature of the Greek comic drama long be- 
fore the time of Lucilius. Indeed Horace 
himself declares (Sat. i. 4. 6) that Lu- 
cilius followed the poets of the Old 
Greek Comedy, and although Horace 
means merely that Lucilius was in- 
fluenced by the spirit of the Old Comedy, 
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yet it is more than probable that the imita- 
tion was not accidental. That the aim of 
Lucilius was simply to give literary expres- 
$ion to the spirit of criticism and ^"satire" 
which had animated Aristophanes, Eupolis 
and Cratinus can scarcely be doubted, and 
the fact that he did this without having re- 
course to the stage is his chief distinction. 

Another distinctive feature of the Satire 
of Lucilius was the familiar footing upon 
which he placed himself with his readers — 
a certain tone of conversation which he 
adopted and which gave to all he $aid the 
appearance of having been uttered from 
the heart, and on the impulse of the mo- 
ment. This peculiarity, as well as that de- 
scribed above, is of special importance to 
us here, for in both respects he was fol- 
lowed closely by Horace. The latter boldly 
proclaims himself an imitator of Lucilius, 
and we have only to read his Satires in 
connection with the fragments of his model 
to see that the resemblance is real. 

At the same time Horace was not in a 
position to follow his model too closely. 
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The latter had been dead about sixty years 
when our poet began to write, and the times 
had changed. Complete freedom of speech 
no longer existed as in the days of Lucilius, 
and Horace could not, under the rule of 
Augustus, bring his satire to bear upon his 
contemporaries, as his predecessors had as- 
sailed Lupus and Mucins during the Re- 
public Exactly as it became necessary in 
ancient Athens for the successors of Aris- 
tophanes to modify their tcme of censure 
and to cease to introduce living characters 
upon the stage, so did it behoove the satirists 
of the early Empire to refrain from too di- 
rect a cnticism of the vices and follies of 
those in power. As the Old Comedy of 
Greece gradually put aside its political bias, 
and was merged in the society-drama of 
Diphilus and Menander, so the political sat- 
ire of Lucilius had to give place to that of 
Horace, which was almost purely social. 
Horace, moreover, had acquired a passion 
for the friendship of the great He was 
compelled accordingly to avoid giving of- 
fence, — Si difficult thing to do and still to be 
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a true satirist. Hence he had recourse to 
the use of fictitious names^ or to those of 
persons already dead. If on some occasions 
he seems to attack his contemporaries in 
person, he is at pains to select individuals 
whose importance is not great or of whom 
he need scarcely stand in dread. Such 
for instance are the music master, Hermog- 
enes, and Tillius the upstart. Tigellius 
Sardus was long since dead, and Gallonius 
the Epicure and crazy Labeo and the ac- 
tress Arbuscula and many others had, it 
may be believed, already passed away. This 
desire on the part of Horace to avoid giv- 
ing offence is noticed by Persius (i. Ii6), 
and Horace's method is illustrated in the 
case of Juvenal, who preferred as marks 
for his satire those whose ashes lay en- 
tombed along the Flaminian and Latin 
ways : 
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Experiar quid concedatur m illos 
Quorum Flaminia tegitur cinis atque La- 
Hna." 

(Juv. I, fin.). 
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THE SATIRES 

The Satires were written in the ten years 
immediately following the return of Horace - 
to Rome (41-31 b.c.), and seem, like all, 
his poems, to have been intended at first for 
private circulation only. They were after- 
wards collected and published. Whether 
the two books were given to the world sep- 
arately or together we have no certain means 
of knowing; but it is probable that the First 
Book was published before Horace received 
the gift of his estate in the Sabine district, 
for the dedication of this Book to Maecenas 
suggests that the gift was made in acknowl- 
edgment of the compliment thus implied. 
It was in the year 33 b.c. that Horace re- 
ceived this token of regard from the minis- 
ter of Augustus, and the pubficafion of the 
Book in question may be placed accordingly 
in the year 35 or 34. That the publication 
of the Second Book occurred subsequently 
is suggested by the diflference in style be- 
tween it and the First, by the fact that the 
First is complete in itself, and by the evi- 
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dent incompleteness of the Second. It is 
not improbable therefore that it was about 
the year 30 b.c., that the Seccxid Book made 
its appearance in the form in which we now 
have it. 

THE SERMO COTTIDIANUS 

While reading the Satires we must bear 
in mind that the writer does not claim for 
them the dignity of poetry. They were 
professedly composed in the language of 
everyday life — ike sermo cottidianus, as it 
has been called. The Satires are mere tallcs 
— sermones, to use the poet's own word. 
In one oi the Epistles (2. i. 250 sq.) he de- 
scribes them as ''crawling along the ground" 
{sermones . . . repentes per kumum). 
That is, his muse does not soar : it is pedes- 
trian (Musaque pedestri, Sat 2. 6. 17), and 
the subjects he handles are more akin to 
prose than poetry (sermani propiora. Sat. i. 
4. 42). We must recollect this particularly 
when studying his vocabulary and forms of 
expression. For these Horace had recourse 
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to the language he was accustomed to hear 
about him in all the walks of daily life. 
Thougn he writes in the metre of Vergil 
and Varius, he is not confined in bis dic- 
tion to the rules of epic poetry. To find 
parallels for his style and choice of words 
we must search the writings, not of Vergil 
nor of Juvenalt but rather those of Plautus 
and Terence, and the more personal and 
familiar of the letters of Cicero. It is this 
extensive use of the colloquial speech that 
more especially distinguishes the lan- 
guage of the Satires from that of other 
Roman poets, with whom the hexameter is 
the favorite metre. 

Among the peculiarities of the sermo cot- 
tidianus or familiaris, as used by Horace, a 
few points of interest may be noted here. 
First, in regard to pronunciation, we ob- 
serve particularly the substitution of the 
sound of for that of (m in a few words, 
e.g,, plostrum for plaustrum in Sat. i. 6. 42, 
plostelhim in Sat. 2. 3. 247, and cole in Sat. 
2. 4. 15. But outside of the Satires Horace 
uses the regular form. (The student is re- 
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ferred for this to Seelman, Aussprache d. 

Lat., S. 162.) In the forms of words, Hor- 
ace makes frequent use in the Satires of 
aphaeresis, e.g., Gnatia for Egnaiia in i. 
5. 97; of syncope, e.g., soldum in i. 
2. 113, penclum in i. 2. 40; of such case 
forms as mi for mihi, quis for quibus. He 
also uses certain old aorist forms, as erepse- 
mus in i. 5. 79, percussi in 2. 3. 273, ^&- 
mosses in i. 9. 48, surrexe in i. 9. 73, dir 
visse in 2. 3. 169, faxis in 2. 3. 38, as well 
as the passive infinitive in ier, which is so 
frequent in early Latin. (For the remains 
of old aorist forms referred to cf . Stolz, Lat. 
Gram. §112.) Horace is fond also of us- 
ing rare words, many of which were cer- 
tainly characteristic of everyday speech. 
Among these are caballus, i. 6. 59, 103; 
cerebrum, 1. 9. 11; abnormis, 2. 2. 3; m- 
gustata, 2. 8. 30 ; autumare, 2. 3. 45 ; delas- 
sare, i. i. 14, and adverbs in -ter from ad- 
jectives in -us, as largiter in i. 4. 132. Be- 
sides these he employs many words taken 
from the language of the streets, and a large 
number that are purely Greek, although the 
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latter are less frequent than we might ex- 
pect, in view of our poet's fondness for 
Greek literature. But the polite conversation 
of the day was strongly tinctured with GreeK 
words and phrases, with which the litterati 
of Augustus' reign sought to cover up their 
own poverty of speech. A marked charac- 
teristic of comedy and of the vulgar idiom 
was the use of diminutives, which naturally 
lend themselves to familiar discourse. In 
these Horace indulges freely, as he does in 
the use of colloquial phrases taken from 
social or conventional life. All of these have 
been collected by grammarians and editors. 
They are easily recognized in the text; but 
a list of them would be too long for inser- 
tion here. 

Horace's other poems 

Besides the Satires, Horace has left us 
seventeen poems called Epodes, four books 
of Odes, a lyrical poem known as the Car- 
men Saeculare, and two books of metri- 
cal Epistles, of which the last Epistle has 
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come down to us under the name of the Ars 
Poetica. The metre of the Epistles is the 
same as that of the Satires — the dactylic 
hexameter. The Odes, among which may 
be included the Secular Hymn and the 
Epodes, exhibit together a variety of lyric 
metres (dactylic, trochaic and iambic), 
which are combined in a number of ways 
into diflFerent systems or strophes. The 
adoption of a certain couplet, in which the 
second verse was called by metrical writers 
epodus (aira>^d(, adjective), since it followed 
the first as. a sort of refrain, has 
caused the seventeen poems referred to to 
come down to us under the name of Epo^ 
don Liber, albeit in one of these poems, 
the seventeenth, the so-called epodic coup- 
let fails to appear. The prevailing metre 
in the Epodes is the iambic, and Horace 
himself speaks of them merely as Iambi, 
The Epodes are of interest to readers of the 
Satires, because they were composed con-- 
currently with the latter, and resemble 
them in spirit and subject-matter, tn fact 
they are often more ^"satirical" than the Sat« 
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ires themselves, and speak to us even more 
directly of that early period in the poet's ca- 
reer, when life seemed to him dark and 
hopeless, and when his mind had not yet 
felt the influence of those congenial associa- 
tions which came to him afterwards through 
the friendship of Maecenas and Augustus. 
His model for the Epodes was Archi- 
lochus of Paros, who lived in the seventh 
century b.c., and who, according to tradi- 
tion at least, had invented the iambic 
rh3rthm as a vehicle for the fierce lampoons 
which rendered his name so famous. The 
Book of Epodes was published about the 
same time as the Seccmd Book of the Sat- 
ires. 

Success in his Epodes encouraged Horace 
to abandon satirical composition and to try 
his hand at lyric poetry on a wider scale. 
Putting Archilochus aside he took for his 
models the two great poets of Lesbos, — Al- 
caeus and Sappho, whose date may be 
roughly given as 600 b.c. It is conceiva- 
ble that, as in satire he was guided by Lu- 
dlius, so in lyric verse he might have imi- 
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tated Catullus, who had written a generation 
before him. But Horace had become deeply 
interested in Greek poetry, and preferred 
to go directly to the Greek for his models. 
At the same time he wished rather to adapt 
the Greek rhythms to the genius of his 
mother tCMigue, than to reproduce them with 
that full liberty which Catullus had al- 
lowed himself. He worked therefore in ac- 
cordance with strict metrical theories, and 
succeeded in avoiding some of that harsh- 
ness which the critics of his day appeared 
to find in the lyrics of the earlier poet. 
Moreover Horace went further than his 
predecessor, and developed the more dif- 
ficult of the Greek metres, which Catullus 
scarcely touched ; though it must always be 
remembered that the latter is less formal 
and perhaps less affected than the Augus- 
tan poet, and exhibits a spontaneity of 
thought and expression in which Horace is 
often lacking. Horace began to write his 
Odes about the time when the death of Cleo- 
patra was announced to the Roman world, 
and devoted himself to his work for a 
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period of nearly seven years. The result 
was the three first books of what he was 
pleased to call his Carmina, which, like the 
Satires and Epodes, he dedicated to Mae- 
cenas. He published them in the year 
23 B.C., after having added to the collection 
a poem (Od. 3. 30) in which he assures his 
readers of his confidence in his own fame 
and in the immortality of his l3rric produc* 
tions. That he was justified in this assur- 
ance has been proven by the verdict, not 
only of his contemporaries, but of posterity 
in general. 

After the publication of the three books 
of odes just mentioned, Horace refrained for 
some years from lyrical composition. He 
had always indulged his propensity for the 
study of men and manners, and was now 
prepared to give expression once more to 
his studies in this direction. Accordingly 
he composed a new series of sermones, in 
the form of epistles, calling them (Epist 2. 
I. 250) by the same name as that which he 
gave to the Satires, on account of their con- 
versational tone. The diction of the Epis- 
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ties is an improvement upon that of the Sat- 
ires. It exhibits more ease and finish, and 
is wholly free from both archaisms and vul- 
garisms. It stands in much the same rela- 
tion to the language of the Satires as the 
phraseology of Terence stands to that of 
Plautus. The rh3rthm too has an easier 
flow, just as the verse of the Satires them- 
selves runs more smoothly than the jolt- 
ing hexameters of Lucilius. As to their 
substance^ the several Epistles differ widely 
in theme and in degree of elaboration ; but 
they give us, in a tone of friendly confi- 
dence, much that would otherwise escape 
our notice, touching the poet's own char- 
acter and particular line of thought. The 
Epistles are often ironical; but the First 
Book at least is entirely wanting in that 
polemical literary criticism, which is often 
so marked a feature of the Satires. Nor must 
we suppose that metrical epistles were un- 
known before Horace's time. There is little 
doubt that Lucilius gave to many of his sat- 
ires the epistolary form, and Cicero (Att. 
13. 6. 4) informs us that Mummius, in 146 
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B.C., wrote letters in verse to his friends, 
from Corinth. Archilochus also had writ- 
ten in like fashion many centuries earlier. 
Horace's first series of Epistles was pub- 
lished in 20 or 19 b.c, and was dedicated 
to Maecenas. 

Before we speak of the Second Book of 
Epistles it is important to mention the Car- 
men Saeculare and the Fourth Book of Odes. 
Horace's eminence as a lyric poet was the oc-^ 
casion of his being selected by the Emperor 
to write a h3rmn to be sung at the Secu- 
lar Games which Augustus celebrated in the 
year 17 b.c. This hymn has come down to 
us and is published in every complete edi- 
tion of his works. The manner in which it 
was sung has been a subject for doubt with 
archaeologists. It has been suggested by 
Mommsen (Eph. Epig., viii. 2.9 p. 251) that 
the hymn was chanted by a chorus moving 
in procession from the temple of Apollo on 
the Palatine hill to the temple of Jupiter 
on the Capitoline, and returning. In a 
monograph devoted to this question by Mr. 
Walter Dennison, it is shown that this hy- 
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pothesis is not supported by any ancient 
evidence, but is rather forbidden by 
the account of Zosimus (ed. Meyer, p. 178, 
11. 12-16), by the distance between the two 
temples, and by the language of the famous 
inscription (discovered by Lanciani, and 
now in the National Museum at Rome) 
commemorating the Ludi Saeculares, — 
'*eo[d]emque modo in Capitolio/* It seems 
most probable in Mr. Dennison's opinion, 
that ^'the whole of the poem was first sung 
at the temple of Apollo Palatinus, that the 
chorus then proceeded to the Capitoline, 
singing other carmvna doubtless, and that 
before the temple of Jupiter there the Ccar" 
men Saeculare was repeated." 

That this view is in accord with Lan- 
ciani's inscription is perhaps its chief title 
to credit, for the mommient referred to con- 
tained no brief reference to the Secular 
Games, but a full and official report, in lan- 
guage which is still clear and unmistakable, 
notwithstanding that the stone -has been 
broken and is only in part recovered. 

Horace was requested also to celebrate 
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the victories gained over some of the Al- 
pine tribes by the Emperor's stepsons, Ti- 
berius and Drusus, and this he accomplished 
in two odes composed for the purpose. 
That these two odes might be given to the 
world in a suitable dress, as part of a series 
of lyrical compositions, Horace incorporated 
them, with a number of other odes, in a 
Fourth Book, which, as Suetonius tells us, 
the Emperor induced him to add to the three 
books previously published. This last boc^ 
of odes was given to the public perhaps a 
little later than 13 b.c. 

The time of the publication of the Sec- 
ond Book of Epistles is open to considerable 
doubt; but it is probable that the two let- 
ters to Augustus and Julius Florus were 
published in 13 B.C., and that the Ars Po- 
etica was issued a few years later. The first 
of the three letters was probably composed 
as late as 14 e.g., and was intended, ac- 
cording to Suetonius, as an answer to the 
remonstrances of Augustus who complained 
that Horace had omitted to mention him in 
his semumes. The second letter may have 
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been written about 19 or 18 B.C., and is es- 
pecially interesting for its many references 
to Horace's own literary career. Both are 
devoted in the main to literary matters, and 
with the Ars Poeiica are known as the Lit- 
erary Epistles. The last of the three is 
called also Episiula ad Pisones. The place 
it occupies in the Second Book rests upon 
no ancient authority, but was first assigned 
to it by H. Stephanus; the fashion of de- 
noting it as Epistularum Lib. ii. Ep. m. be- 
ing afterwards set by Cruquius. It is writ- 
ten in the form of an epistle, but its want of 
structural completeness leaves the question 
doubtful whether it was meant by its author 
to be a treatise "On the Art of Poetry." It is 
at least highly probable that the pretentious 
title which it now bears did not originate 
with Horace himself. The treatise is addressed 
to a father and two sons of the Piso family, 
and according to Porphyrio was sent along 
with other books to Lucius Piso, who was 
himself a poet, et studiorum tiberalium (m- 
tistes. This Lucius may have had two sons, 
the elder of whom appears to have had lit- 
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erary aspirations that were the occasion of 
the special advice contained in the Epistle. 
The identification, however, of the Pisanes 
is by no means certain, and if the opinion 
of some critics, who place the composition 
of the poem as early as 20 b.c., should be 
correct, it follows that Porph)rrio's reference 
to Lucius Piso, who was not bom till 48 
&c., must be a mistake. 

MAECENAS AND THE SABINE FARM 

Before concluding this survey of Horace's 
life and writings, it is proper that a word 
should be said about the man whose friend- 
ship and encouragement contributed so 
much toward the success of our poet's lit- 
erary career, and of the Sabine farm which 
afforded him that material comfort and sup- 
port without which the poems, as we have 
them, might never have been written. Gains 
Maecenas, the patron of literature and confi- 
dential minister of Augustus, traced his de- 
scent from the Lucumones or princes of 
Etruria. Whether the gentile name of Cil- 
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nius, given to him by Tacitus {Aim, vi. ii), 
Is correct has not been sufficiently deter- 
mined. He was bom on the 13th of April, 
about 70 B.C., and accordingly was a few 
years older than Horace. Our present in- 
terest in him lies chiefly in the fact that he 
was the friend and benefactor of the poet. 
Horace owed to Vergil and Varius his in- 
troduction to MaecenaSi according to his 
own Statement in the sixth Satire. This 
may have been in 39 b.c. He tells us in 
the same Satire that nine months after this 
first presentation he was sent for by Mae- 
cenas and formally bidden to be one of his 
friends. This was no slight compliment to 
the freedman's son, and gossip was not slow 
to point out the social inequality of the two 
men. Yet the friendship became strength- 
ened by time, and there never has been a 
doubt as to the sincerity of feeling existing 
on either side. Horace accepted much from 
Maecenas in the way of material benefits; 
but he also gave much in return-— of a less 
tangible character, it is true, yet equally 
real; and it is a touching incident in the 
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story of their attachment that in the hour 
of his death Maecenas was more than ever 
concerned for the welfare of his friend. 
"Be as mindful of Horatius Flaccus as of 
yourself/' said he to Augustus, and when a 
few months later the poet too had passed 
away, he was buried near his patron, on the 
Esquiline hill. Cf. Suet. pp. 297-298 
(Roth). 

There was nothing for which Horace was 
more beholden to Maecenas than for the 
gift already mentioned of a small farm, 
situated among the Sabine hills, and about 
thirty miles from Rome. That this estate 
was all that Horace possessed outside of 
Rome is certain. There is no evidence of 
any sort to justify the assumption that he 
held property either at Tibur (Tivoli), 
Praeneste(Palestrina) or Baiae(Baja). We 
have his own word for it that he was quite 
content with his Sabine dwelling (satis bea- 
tus unicis Sabinis, Od. 2. 18. 14). The fact 
that he has a word to say in praise of other 
places proves nothing more than that he liked 
to visit them. Yet the mistake is as old as 
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the time of Suetonius, and tourists are taken 
to-day "to see the villa of Horace at Tivoli." 
Horace has left us sufficient information to 
determine approximately the place of his 
Sabine retreat, though the exact site is un- 
known. If we make a start from Tivoli, 
and follow the Via Valeria, which runs 
parallel with the coui|e of the Anio (Tev- 
erone), until we arrive at a point near the 
junction with the Digentia (Licenza), and 
then turn northward, an hour's drive up the 
valley of the Licenza will bring us to the 
modem village of that name. Here, a little 
to the southwest of the village, and on the 
opposite bank of the river, is a spot which is 
hiarked on the Italian military map as the 
probable site of Horace's farm. The remains 
of a mosaic pavement are to be seen here, 
protected by the soil which is removed, on 
request, by the peasant on whose land it lies. 
The pattern and color of the mosaic are of 
the sort reputed to have been in vogue in 
the time of Augustus, and the claim is made 
that this pavement once formed part of the 
country home of the poet. Although its ex- 
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istence proves nothing, yet the chances are in 
favor of its being of genuine antiquity — a 
fact that is far from injuring the claim re- 
ferred to. Moreover the nature of the ground 
and general aspect of the country about this 
spot answer as nearly as can be the descrip- 
tion which Horace has left us of the imme- 
diate neighborhood of his Sabine dwelling. 
As we stand on the banks of the Licenza, 
only a few hundred feet from the place 
where the pavement lies, and look toward 
the south, we have an unbroken range of 
hills on either hand, with a valley between 
them that may well have been shady in Hor- 
ace's day, however bare of trees it is at 
present. The rising sun will then shine on 
the hills to our right, while the evening rays 
will fall on those to our left. How far these 
facts are in keeping with the following lines, 
the most significant of Horace's several ref- 
erences to his country abodei the reader 
may judge: 
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"Coniinui mantes, ni dissocientur opaca 
Voile, sed ut veniens dextrum latus ads- 

piciat Sol, 
Laevum decedens curru fugiente vaporet." 

{Epist. I. i6. 5 sqq.). 

A visit to the valley of the Licenza has led 
the writer to give this spot the preference 
over another that divides with it the honor 
of the claim in question. This second point 
lies about three miles down the valley, at a 
height far above the river, and close to the 
tiny village of Rocca Giovane. Archaeolo- 
gists who place Horace's farm at the lat- 
ter place base their conclusions mainly on 
a statement of Varro, who makes the Sa- 
bine goddess, Vacuna, identical with the 
Victoria whose temple at Rocca Giovane was 
restored by Vespasian, if we may believe an 
ancient inscription still preserved there. 
In concluding his tenth Epistle Horace de- 
clares that he has been writing post fanum 
putre Vacunae. If the Epistle referred to 
was necessarily written within the very 
boundary line of the estate itself, the argu- 
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ment would perhaps be all but conclusive; 
but nothing could be more natural than that 
the poet should have "wandered beyond the 
limits of his farm/' to compose the poem in 
quietness, and that he should have stopped 
beneath the shadow of the temple,t where 
he would also have been glad to rest him- 
self after a saunter of a mile or two up, hill. 
However this may be, the two sites are sep- 
arated by a distance scarcely exceeding 
three English miles, so that whenever we 
stand between the two points we look upon 
the same valley and mountains and stream, 
as those which Horace himself once loved, 
and breathe the same air as that from which 
he drank inspiration for much of what we 
enjoy most in his writings. And all this was 
owing to the generosity of Maecenas, whose 
favors combined to secure the poet against 
Want, and to render his life both satisfac- 
tory to himself and a source of pleasure and 
gratification to his friends. 
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MANUSCEZPTS AND SCHOLIA 

Anything like a discussion of the 
Horatian scholia and manuscripts would 
be out of place in this brief survey, but a 
few remarks on the subject, of a general 
character, may not prove amiss. The 
manuscripts of ancient authors were usu- 
ally written on either papyrus or parch- 
ment. The papyrus rolls have in most cases 
perished, owing to the fragile nature of the 
material. But many copies on parchment 
of ancient writing have come down to mod- 
em times, though the originals have long 
ceased to exist. These parchments exhibit 
very considerable margins, on which vari- 
ous notes and commentaries have been made 
in earlier times, by readers and would-be 
editors; and these marginal writings are 
known by the name of scholia. Some of the 
scholia have names attached to them, while 
of others the authors are unknown. The 
oldest commentary of this kind on Horace 
is that of Pomponius Porphyrio, who is be- 
lieved by Teuffel (Rom. Lit. 374. 3) to have 
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written in the fourth century, though he is 
placed by Keller as early as about 200-250 
A.D. Other scholiasts on Horace were 
Helenius Aero, and the Commentator Cm- 
quianus. The scholia to which the name of 
Aero is attached are certainly not by him. 
Keller places them as late as the fifth cen- 
tury, whereas the real Aero must have writ- 
ten earlier than Porphyrio^ since Porphyrio 
mentions him in his commentary. As to 
the Commentator Cruquianu^ a word of ex- 
planation is necessary. In the year 1577 
an edition of Horace was published at Ant- 
werp by one, Jacques de Crusque (better 
known by his Latinized name, Cruquius), 
who was professor at Bruges and had ac- • 
cess to four manuscripts preserved in the 
monastery of St. Peter on Mont Blandin 
(Blankenberg), near Ghent. These man- 
scripts Cruquius collated, and he has left 
us in his edition a considerable number 
of readings from them. But he published 
also in his edition a collection of scholia 
which he found on the margin of his Blan- 
dinian manuscripts. These are quoted by 
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Cniquius under the title of Commentator, 
and are commonly referred to as "G>mmen- 
tator Cruquianus." Cruquius therefore has 
been the means of preserving to us a number 
of scholia which but for him would have been 
wholly lost, when the monastery was sacked 
and burned in the year 1566 and the manu- 
scripts themselves perished. One of these 
manuscripts Cruquius assigned to the sev- 
enth century. He called it "Vetustissimus," 
and attached great weight to it. It is now 
known as V, and is of great importance in 
the Satires. Bentley and Munro and most 
German editors of the present day regard 
it as of very great value, notwithstanding 
that Keller and Holder have striven to de- 
preciate it ; and though Cruquius has failed 
to give us a minute account of all its vari- 
ants, it is doubtless the case that those which 
he has recorded are the most important. 

The extant manuscripts of Horace num- 
ber about two hundred and fifty. The old- 
est is perhaps the Bernensis, and is known as 
B (363). It was written by a Scotch or 
Irish monk, in the eighth or ninth century, 
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and is now in the public library at Berne. 
The latest manuscripts are of the fifteenth 
century. One of these is of great impor- 
tance, partly because it appears to be a di- 
rect descendant of the lost Blandinius Ve- 
tustissimus, partly owing to the fact that it 
supplies a gap in B and in a manuscript 
known as Monacensis or C (14685). This 
manuscript is at Gotha, and is known as 
the Codex Gothanus. A number of valu- 
able codices are in Paris; others are in 
England. One is in the library of the Vati- 
can. The last is of the ninth or tenth cen- 
tury and is called Romanus (R, 1703). 
Those in Paris are mostly of the tenth cen- 
tury. The archetype from which all are 
derived is placed by Keller and Holder as 
early as the first or second century. Al- 
though the critical principles of the two 
editors just mentioned have not met with 
general approval, we are indebted to them 
for the fullest existing critical apparatus 
of the Horatian text. They divide all 
manuscripts into three great families 
or groups, according to their accredited 
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value, and accept the united testimony 
of two of these groups against the third 
Unfortunately it is difficult in many cases to 
decide to which division a good manuscript 
should be assigned, for the copyists in mak- 
ing their ccxnparisons often borrowed read- 
ings from different codices, and in conse- 
quence produced copies of their own that 
were unlike any of their predecessors. 
Hence some manuscripts appear to belong, 
now to one class, now to another, and thus 
the lines of tradition are probably no 
longer separable. In this way innumerable 
problems have arisen, which the mere bal- 
ancing of authorities can scarcely hope to 
solve. These must depend for their solu- 
tion rather on the general judgment of the 
critic, assisted by a genuine S3rmpathy with 
the poet's moods, and familiarity with his 
phraseology and diction. 
Rome, 1896. 
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